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other articles. The economic momentum derived from its favourable
position has enabled it to maintain its importance, notwithstanding
the general tendency of the heavy steel industries to move towards
the coasts, and it produces over one-eighth of the steel of Great
Britain.
In Nottinghamshire mining operations are extending eastwards,
where the Coal Measures are concealed under the Lower Triassic
rocks of Sherwood Forest. Nottingham itself is engaged in the
manufacture of lace and hosiery.
THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL REGION lies mainly, though not
entirely, upon the Coal Measures which occupy a considerable part
of the south of Lancashire, and a small area in the east of Cheshire.
The country is generally hilly, but seldom rises to more than 1,300
or 1,400 feet above sea-level. The geographical factors which have
most influenced the economic development of the region are the
abundance of its coal, its large supplies of pure water, its climate,
and its position. The coal is obtained chiefly round the lower slope
of the Coal Measures, the principal mines being found in a stretch
of country enclosed within lines joining St. Helens, Wigan, Bolton,
Bury, Manchester, and Leigh; along a line drawn from Darwen
by Blackburn to Burnley; along another line drawn from Burnley
by way of Bacup, Rochdale, and Oldham to Manchester, and in
the east of Cheshire. The total contents of the whole area has
been estimated at 5,600,000,000 tons, and there is an annual output
of about 15,000,000 tons. Along with coal, iron was formerly found.
but the supplies of it are now almost entirely exhausted.
Other geographical factors may best be discussed in connection
with the development of the cotton industry, which is the basis
of practically all the economic activity of the region. In early
times the pursuits of the people in this part of England were mainly
pastoral, and the wool of the sheep raised on the Pennines was
exported to the Continent. Later on, a woollen industry grew
up within the region itself, and by the end of the fifteenth century
a number of towns were engaged IB. it. As land became more
valuable for agricultural purposes in the south of England, the
Pennine slope became the chief sheep-raising district, and there
the woollen industry was encouraged not only by the abundance
of raw wool, but by the plentiful supply of water for washing
it. When cotton goods came into more general use, partly, no